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Talk i-s proposed as the subject matter of foreign 
language courses. The key to acquiring liberated expression lies in 
the assimilation of the learner to the target culture. Once he/she is _ 
assimilated, the learner's involvement in a situation matches the ^ ~^ 
involvement of natives of. the target culture. For ' example, faced nith 
some life circumstance the learner notices and interprets the clues 
of the event as natives do. This standardization process is 
controlled by the raiyguage teacher- As the learner acquires : 
"standardized imaginings" to daily situations, the resultant 
involvements precipitate spontaneous talk. The pedagogic strategy 
cciisists of arranging the learners' social environment so as to 
provide them with real life exchang.es ''in addition to practice 
exchanges. Transactional exchanges that are made real hav^ the Fcner/ 
to spontaneously evoke topicalizat ian behavior (dialogue). A model is 
proposed nhich outlines, six stages of language learning. The first ; 
three relate to practice talk (differentiating situational units, 
practicing interactional routines, accumulating ethnicity^ 
information) and the second three refate to situated talk (enacting 
situated exchanges, managing episodal exchanges, executing liberated 
expre-s^icn) . Illustrative activities" are given for each of the six. 
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Lauiguage teachers nowadays are assuming a defensive (posture yis-a-vis the 
ideal of liberated" expression as the goal of a student's involvement in the 
study o^ .a Icinguage. Dr. jSordon and I would like to provide you with some ' 
soli^ rationares for no longer feeling defensive about this ideal goal; and 
further, to sketch in for you pragmatic approaches to the engineering of such 
a goal. ' We are particularly happy to be able to use this platform for serving 
this function to language teachers 1 Three' years ago, this organization saw 
fit to invite me to this platform. It is during that time that we had our 
first public feccasion to present the results of our la^bors under the rubric- 
of "transactional engineering ^or language teachers." So, now, you have asked 
us to return ancj^present ta you the progress we have effected in these past 
three years. - ' „ 

That is why we are particularly pleased to present this new v- :ion here, 
and thereby perhaps eff efct . a -link between this body, of teachers in Al: \ -a, 

' ■ • ' . ' ' , ' ^ V ■ ' ■ ■ 

here *today, and the rest of world. And so, let the profession tune i|i on 

this exchange and hUar the facets about 'the engineer iYig of liberated expression. 

2.^ Talk is Spontaneous . -i ' ' . 

Consider the^^j^aradox that lies in the issue: Is discourse p3X>duction a 

process of composition, or is it spontaneous evocation? To say th^t coherent 

disccftarse is eff! ela±>orate multidimensional activity invplving rwle governed 

juxtap' '"-.ions, of grammatical classes is not only a mouthful but violates as 

' -cr 

well oux objective experience about talk. ' 

The— late Paul Goodman, avant-guarde educational reformer, poet, popular 
philosopher, and co-founder of Ge.stalt P.^yoholoqy,' was once accosted by a ^ 
cognitive psychologist who questioned him duyinq a })ublic^qcture at the Maiion 
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campus of the University of HawaVL'i. The questioner had appealed to the cold 
logic that ideas preceded words and therefore the ^study iof ideas in the form of 
cognitive psychology^ was ^indeed essential to the understanding of meaning, and) 

conimunica.tii>n- . . 

- j . ' ' ' . 

Paul Gtpodman looked at the man and thundered at him across the colloquium 

i • ' " • ' r . ' 

hall: "Nonsense, mart- When I talk I haven't got a single idea in my head." ^ 
The simple authoritativeness of the remark struck us in our intellectual 
allegiance. With one affirmative blow, we' were liberated from out preoccupation, 
with discoiirse as an act of - composition- Instead, *we^ccepted the objective 
experience of the spontaneili^'^o^ talk. Talk is one of the fastest things we do 
as teamwork- To interpose a^ cumbersome cognitive apparatus betweeh talkers and 
to locate it inside their heads isn't much to our liking, and besides, it's 
much too slow to be a practical idea. , " 

On the other hand, to say that talk is spontaneous or that discourse is • 
evoked does not seem quite justified, by itself. The issue for language teach- 
ers is quite practical, immediate and urgent: How do we facilitate the evolution 

. ■ ■ - 
of practice-talk to real talk where topicalization is spontaneous? We wish to 

present here^ some pragmatic rationales for considering talk as the subject mat - 
ter of the language .course . 

^ ■ ., ; 

It is appropriate and standard for us. to claim that our proposal is an 
applW-cation of our theoretical research. In this case, we identify our field 
as being delimited by three particular aspects on talk whicl> w^ and our students 



at the University of Hawaii have come to call "educational psycholinguist ics , " 
"ethnpsemantics, " and "transactional engineering." ^ These three areas represent 
three' distinct views on talk. Educational Psycholinguistics focuse5i on the use 
of talk as a medium of instruction and communication in school, at home, o^n T.v. 
or in books- ' 
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E thno'^eman tics rationalizes through formal theory the cohererice that lies 
in spontaneous talk, written discourse, and discourse thinking or interior 
dialogue. It is, in other words, a focus on the strdcture of topic in discourse 

Transactional Engineering is an operational appi±tration of information 



synthesized from the analysis of records of exchangesx of talk In real situations/ 

■ . ' - ) • 

and .settings. Our claim to the usefulness of transactional engineering to the 
lauiguage teaqher is therefore predicated .upon the presumption that talk forms 
^ ■the subject-matter of the language class- The student in the language class is 
either a foreigner or a stranger: he is confronted with the tasH of getting 

• ' ■ ■ ■ \ . . 

informed cibout the talking practices of regulars from some o^ther place. 

The language teacher is a live "embodiment of one of these . regulars in sd • 
far as he' acts like one. of them- The student ' s .task is to imitate and get 
informed; the teacher's task is to. act as an informant, act, that is, as a 
regular would, and at the same time, act as a teacher as Well-. This- twin- J 
requirement of the language teacher's position needs to be specifically 
addressed- ^ ' i 

3- Everybody is a Foreigner/Regular . 
Acceding to our pjroposal, a social setting frames all' behavior- Therefore, 
using a language, making an. assertion, developing an argu^nent, topicalizing by^ 
reciting appropriate ejtpressions , are activites or performances that are always 
situated. We use the term situated. display to refer to any gpnventionalized or 
recognisjable unit of behavior, or alternately, to whatever a group member 
regularly notices about a situation- Standardized imaginings refers to the. 
common observation that the noticeables of any situation are -held in common, - 
no doubt so as to allow individuals to recognize each other's reactions*^ in , 
afiy interactive setting- These jointly held noticeables can be referred to » 
a,s the group's display repertoire whose content and dimensionality of variance 



characterize ethnicity . We use the term ethnicity to refer to locale-'specif ied 
^ practices y that is, the differential impressions one would obtain as one moves 
from one social locale to another. All of us move through locales in' which we 
are at first foreigners^ tjhen become reg ulars— with shades in between. Further- 

'■ '■ — ' ^ 1 

moreV we may aatemate between the two positions several time^ in the course 
of a day, cind even, in the "coursfe of a single -^conversational episode. Thus, 
(a) ethnicity information is pa^icular, (b) refers to knowing one'e way around, 
and (g) varies both horizontally across geo-political locales, and vertically ' 
across transactional cind topical zphes of interaction. 

Shar^ ethnicity information ariows regulars in\ locale to maintain what 
sociologist Eryin Gqffman has called"' an appeJ^nce of normalcy': law and order, 
etiquette, face work, respectabi^ty , public knowledge, common sense — these are 
the achieved appearcinces 'needed- to be attained In order to become a regular in 
a group. Once assimilated to a locale, cin individual's involvement in the 
happenings^ there, evoke his imaginings in a straightforward s^^andard manner . ^ ; 
These standardized imaginings become the occasion for spontaneous talk^^ Dis- 
course, gets pulled out, as it were, through the person's involvement in 'the j 
setting. Here jis the central issue in language teaching: how to eatablish 
this connection between the setting, events and the individual's involvemitit 
in them. The establishment of ^si^h a connection j^sures liberated expression. 

4. Topic^li^ing is an Intagactive Phen omenon 
Authentic involvement with new standard features familiar to regulars 

but unfamiliar to the foreigner is a condition \that gets actualized through 

' " \ 

voluntary posturing . ^ To facilitate such speech posturing, the language 
teacher may not disregard ^^some basic facts about speech with which he and 
ot;hers are already faii^iliar and take into account in their ordinary speech 



behavior on the daily round. For insjkance, the Icinguage teacher already 
knows that he himself does not plan his uttercinces at the breakfast table or 
while practicing, a lecture: he ipay edit his expressions after they already 
occured spontaneously*^ Thus, the language teacher must y^eognize that the 
phenomenon of topicalization in thought or speech is spontaneous . Now he 
must divest himself of the delusion that lartguage learning is. somehow an- 
exception to language^ use and does not there fore '.involve spontaneous^ topi- 
caliiation. It is a delus^i^ fostered by his training as a^child.and as a 
pupil'and as a teacher trainee. It is a. long-ingrained-educat::i|Opal malady or 
prejudice that 'ha»^ created its own se}.f-fulf ulling prophecy, its own versions 
of dramatizations spelled. out ds "learner problems" and "solutions of . relevance 

*to the student." f ' > ' ' ^ 

The language teacher thus needs to reaffirm arid reiterate the b^sic tr<Jth 
he already knows: Topicalzing is a spontaneous, naturally emerg ept phenomenon. 
of inanifestcrtrion within the medium of involvement in the situati on, i-e> > 
imaginings; Authentic speech posturing require the genuine involvement of 
the participants in. an exchange. "The phenomenoV^of TOPTCALTZING is an ir^erac- 
tive pheno menon^ discourse, or the emergence of textUcU^ material ; is a spon- 
taneous evocation or natural growth within the medium of TOPIC. "Topic" is 
a surface of reflection. or a topographic projection screen. Topic makes 
transactional sequences visible; topic serves as a record of exchanges in 
interactional. episodes.- Topical sequences reflect the substance of exhcangos, 
and they also serve as guidelines for further topicalizing as well as .other 
actions-. instance , ^ in relationship^, poeple keep track ^of what has bqen 

topical izc-dSointly accord inq to ^;trict rules of acquaintanceship and friend- 
shi-p. of, for another iiistaiKTo, in formal communication , nil concrrnod nmsl - 
keep trkck of topic contopt and topic sequence fpr. stretches of di«cQurse 
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long, enough to allow the aduience'to legitimize, in the name of understanding 
or validity, the coherence of approximate connectivity of the discourse frag^ 
mehts. (In other words, ARE YOU FOLLOWING ME?!) As a result of these trans- 
factional rg^f^irements, the retention of topic becomes a major cultural issue 
or preoccupation ( see our investmeiyts in catalogues, dicjtaonaires , almanacs, 
diatties, story telling, history). The study of the stiructure of topic and its 
variybus references or elaborations ( see "topic nominalsi" in NES) and connections 
( see "Glossaries" • in NES) is an activity we and our ^tudents-at the | University 
of Hawaii have pome 'to call " ETHNOSEMANTIj 

We say* that TALK is the primary pheripmenon vii. biglogicdl, and is 
justified by the TRANSACTIONAL requirementi implied in the basic reference 
of "group" as^ an interacting functional environment for the 2^fe of an indi- 
vidual- person. TALK is the mediym that makes TRANSACTIONAL EXCHANGES visible. 
Th^ medium of TALK is a biological given, just as the medium of SPACE gives^ . 
us the phenomena of ^terce and displacement ^without which no structure or pattern 
would be possible as real formations in physical actuality. Thus, in the absence 
of TALK no ti:ansactional exchanges could be recorded and treated as culturally 
shared positions in experience; thus, no identity would be possible, and there- 
^fore, no group, life. TALK is therefore-an essential ingrediept of any sort 



uiuurai ^ 

Classroom exchanges of TALK are always present and they ^may or may not 



# ,of cultural ^life 
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be congruent with the goal of liberated egression. Since TALK^is a strategic 
medium for transactional exchanges, varieties or formats of set* routines of 
TALK hav^ been^' evolved in various particular social situations. We call these 
registers of talk. A register or sub-register is characterized by its prag- 
matic functions; * that is, shared and co-trained routines and skits form the, ^ 
familiar usages and expressions of oxchanqos of talk on the daily round of a 
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person. These are '.idomatic- routines of ritual rathar than "stilted formulae" 

as many A schdiol child Jtias been told by^ a teacher criti-guing his compositional 

text; O^ie gpnuinfe .involvement that, ciny text necessarily Contains is reflected 

, by the strict categorical' imperative that all text is. Authored by a particular 
. _ —r^ . 

person , . . ^ ^ . 

' This show« that we tin^at the production of text as a 'pe'rsonal possession; 
uniquely particularized cind identified: A piece of talk! is no lesL perso^r^ 
than^^ photograph or a worn piece of clothing. "It is marked by^idei^-^. A 
transcript or quotation is used.a^ legal ownership, implies moral -responsibility, 
^' and implicates the character ' and personality of the author of the" text. 

^ 5, "Talk is ^the Medium of TrcmsactionalNexchanges 

(• Real talk is spontaneous talk; spontcineous talk is the resultant of 

. standardized imaginings; stctndardized imaginings are drEimatized topicalizations 
prompted by the individual's attempts to maintain his- posture in 4 social 

^4pisode- His ^rcinaactional posturing are str^tgeic Iteps in his relationships 
with'others. . Thes^ steps, executed in and thicough exchanges. of talk, , implicate 

' - C . ^ : ' • , 

.the author of the discourse fragments in the evolutionary development of 

/ , . ■' • " ' ' ^ ^. 

relationship- His- -topicalized claims add up to a reputation, and all talkers, 

without exception, possess a reputation. 
/ Wliat is the peculiar property that allows TALK to be the medixam for all 

transactional exchanges? That characteristic property of TALK is, what we 
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know as TOPIC. TOPIC is to TALK ^»hat FOOTPRINTS in the snow are to WALKING- 
TOPIC traces a culturally negotiable record'of the transactional ej^changes ;in 
TALK"- Thus, what the l^guage learner is» in fact confronted with is the * 
. continual effort to establish hooks between his reactive, emotional/ arid 
'ectua^ self cind standard features of ,the new setting, features pr 

^0 ; ■ . ' ' ' 
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noticeables which regulars in the group ^are already familiar, with . Once Aese 
hooks are established they begin dtaw the learner, binding him into nevg^' 
posturings, new transactional exche^nges, new topical understandings. From 
uniculturalism,. monodialectalism, and ethnocen^trism to pluralism, -bilingualism, 
and cultura^ob jectivity-»-i:hese , then, are the -subjective shifts that are 

■ ■■ • \ .-^ ' ■ ■" 

experienced by the languagreX learned, and which the language teacher must , 
recognize cind addi^ess. 

Fundamentally, the laDguage teacher's role is intimate and personal. 
The learner's genuine ^involvement in the instructional exchcinge is guaranteed 
by his presence (voluntary or not). His presence in the classroom in the ro4e . 
of a student makes him vulnerable to forced exposures. These .exposures consist 
/ of exchcinges of TALK between classmates, teacher* and himself. These classroom 
'exchemges occur in a standard recognizable setting. ^ Standard familiar 
iitua'tions are encountered and handled there. These transactional exchanges ^ 
' consist in the joint, co-production of topic . This co-ordination activity in^:^^ 
topicalization v^ork is entirely dejjer^dent upon the participants' speech, 
posturings; th^ is, the postures; alignment, or claims ±he participants 
present to each other as authors of ¥>articular identified segments of the 




^ joint transcript being produced in the' talk. In other words, each talker is 

\ J ■ • . . 

involved in relationship events with -fellow talke-rs; in such a state of 

■ ' ^ • ■ ■* ' - • 

engagement, talkers make strategic steps that govern "the next step in the 

evolving relationship; these strategic -steps, called relationship intersections , 

are accomplished throu^jh the individual ' s' behavior in the sequencing of 

transactions, e.g."*", whethe^ or not to' mention some particular thing, whether 

to disagi^ee vs. to request further explanations, etc. These relationship moves 

are performed through the medium of topicalization: itj^ the person says, 

when ,, th^t counts, as relationship move. ^ 

ERIC ' - 
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Within. suc?i a transactional history, TOPIC emerges as a natural phenomenon 
producing a culturalXy negotiable record of what happened . TOPICALIZING WORK 
thus draws the tranactants together and binds them as th^ historical enactants 
of a real cuid particular occurrence or: episode. When two^eople talk to each 
other r they produce a trcinscript according to shared rules for doing 
TOPICALIZING. 

•'Shared rules" referp to "standard practices,"' i.e., characterizing the 
contrast between "group regular" vs; "strcinger" or "foreigner." Shared rules - 
for doing topicalizing allow regulars to create TALK in an exchange. These 
topical izing rules must be experienced in transactional exchanges by the ! 
foreigner who is to practice them . This gives a basic pedagogic orientation 
for Ictnquaqe teachers; you must focus on involvements in talk that 
spontaneously produce joint topicalizing m the targ^ Icinguage . This 
direction specifically prescribdrs treating* the language learner as going 
thi'cJugh a process of re-H&nculturation and re-assimilation. 

What answers has the Ictnguage teaching profession evolved to this problem 
of re-enculturating an individual in his topicalizing?^ - 

■ ■ ■ : " ■ ^ 

^ 6. Topicalizing-oriented Lang^uage Teaching 

In the recent history of language teaching on the North Ame'rican cbn,tin*^ent 
three solutions, have appeared and proliferated into various lamguaige teaching 
methods and procedures. These thtee approaches now permeate the vast ^ 
educational network^ that has grown around the ^fi at ion a 1 and cross-national 
enterprise of Ismguage teaching and language improvement. The issue of i^i'l^^t^ 
vs. second language teaching h^s been largely politicized, in the scientific ' 
literature as well, by making them distinctly different educational experiences. 



A. 
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Unrealized in the so-called socio-linguistics of bilingualism is "the under^ . 

■ ■ ■ . ■ . - ■ ] ■ ^-^ 

standing that what's at issue in any language learning situation is the- 
practicing of postyrings in talk. Hence, the pedagogical /attitude ought to 
be to cut across the barrier of |x^or display repertoire, to peripKeralize poDr 
voc^ulary and biearre cdnstructiops, rather- than centralize that fact through 

^ ■ ^ \ ... ' : * ' . ^ ' /' 

a par|:icular type of practice. In this manner, the language teache-r becomes - , 
I \ \\\ \^0^t^\ I i nsactional engineelr. TTi^ugh his .focus on inyolvement^ in a ' 
transaction, "he is providing the student "genuine exposure, and practice in 
"topi cali zing 'in the target language- The. student feels pulled by the trans- 
actional steps in the exchange; he gets involved in new noticeables 'presented 

to his attentiori^ by the language teacher or the language material. His 

\ - 

■■ ' ■ -A- '* 

imagingings > which .start out as\?ild and inapjfirop^iate ir^ the terms of the « 
target character, become shaped and filled dnd regularized according to the 
topicalikations he produces in' his exchanges in th^ target language. 

The target language ref,ers,to a cultxiral modality- Thus French is a 
different cultural system than English- The differences are modal and 
performative. That is, a standard charapter is recognized by" all as the 
" ^coinage of exchange - Agreem^fnts imply d shared and agreed updn frame. 
Diagreements imply a difference .in position within a joint and common battle. 
Therefore, all transactional exch'Snges, whatever their content, always presume 



a joinfcly held-up frame . Whep a Frenchman talks to an Englishman, several 

possibilities obtain, each quite different situations. Do they talk in 

French or in English? Or maybe Italian? In one case, a Frenchman is talking 

to a forei^er (i.e.,. they talk French)- In- another case, a Frenchman is being 

a foreigner (i.e., they talk Engli-sh) . In the third case, two. foreigners are 

talking^ to each other (i.e.y^ they talk Italian). In each of the three cases, 

the Frenchman is in quite a different situation, some more enviable than the others 
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' J " Thusy langtiyre learning is a process of re-sociarlization in topicalizing 
work : new skills of interaction^ in taUc must be acqi^ired or added to one's' 
existiitg i^ertoire; new involvements in cultural situations are experienced, 
and enacte d. ^ The language learner begins an evolutionary process where new 
forms oj^ the self are experienced in novel enactments* That is the/primary 
eaqperiencfe and that ought to be the central focus. 

With such a ^cxas, the language tea^cher postures himself relatiLve to the 
students present which he treats asi a, '/task group" and in which molality they .. 
are honor-bound to volutnarily comply. This compliance is quite naturY""'^^ 
readily given, j "Student motiyation" so-called becomes real and problematic 
and counter-productive in technological lamguage study exchanges. There is , ^ 
. no such problem where the interactions are framed by the teacher w hose focus 
is persistently on the student's involvements . 

The language course is to be seen as ^ instructional framing device 
whereby students agree to participate in" topicalization exchanges in talk 
using a particular language.' The teacher acts in the rol^ of guide and sourcfe 
for whatever the learner needs in order to.be able to topicalize in the 
language. "Whatever the language learner needs/' indeed echoes, the obsessive 
search for better methods, for it turns out, lanfortunately , that there is no 
end to. the imaginative innovations of each new generation of language students ! 

^ The- point to be explicitly made is that the teacher needs to evolve a 
presence d' esprit , a 'knack as a conversationalist-with-a-group, and that this 
personal 'evolution is to be accomplished in whatever technological sphere his 
fate happens to place him. Nevertheless, it is natural that as the teacher#s 
focus turns toward the exchanges in the^ classroom as topicalizing opportunities, 
he begins to systematize his observations- about the process o f topicalizing. 
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He becomes interested in the possibilities that might be there for managing 
topical direction in. the form of assertfions andp«pressions.' ' In some terms • 
one» might say that t^ie teacher shapes the evolution of topicalizmg in the 
language learner by specifically reinforcing topicalizing performances' * 

whdte<Jer their concrete format as attempted by the stddent. Tppicalizing . 

' ■ * / 

performanqes are triggered spontsaneoiisly in the course of transactional 

> • . 

exchanges with the group of students and led by the teacher (see Rosen, 1973; 
Martin et al., 1976). Artificial fe9picaiizing''or fake- talk is a technological 

• ■ ' ' ^ ' / * • ' ■ . . 

derivative and is' not predictiv^ of performance in real life situational' • 
involvements." Spontaneous t(3picalizing,\dn the other hand, is 'the natural 
process of re-enculturation: it proceeds at an individi^aliSeS pace and < 
ought be respected as a £)ers6nal ;t'rait rather than an achievement rewardi 
TQprcalizlnq-6rienJbed language teaching save s the integrity of the classroom 
as an auj/hentic speech locale . /The teacher creates and frames the standard 
features of classroom sitautibns. The student gets drawn into a- transactional 
exchange in which his involvement spontaneously evokes 'topicalizations in the 
modalities of" the target display repertoire. Unless topicalizing is made to 
be the central focus of the classroom exchanges, clas src/fem interactions remain 
^pecial, artificial? or game- like . They do not represent valid samples of ^ 
. standard exchaii^ea. A .misplaqed focus on technique and normative expression 
in classroom dialogues and. practice laay actually interfere with the natural 
'process of re-socializatioh and re-^ssimilation. They ^ail to serve as training 
grbund for' real talk. Topicalizing exchange s spontaneously spring from 
involvement in the transactional dynamics engin eered by the language teacher.' 
Consider, for instance, the situation in which the teacher 'directs the pupils 
to "toudh their le^t ear with . anything but a pencil o.r finger." Watching the 
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« atten5)ted perfofmances , the teacher can engage individuals one at a time and 

iiMoijSk^talking for others, in transactional exchanges that guide the student 

»■ 

in his attempts to' deal with the involvement that the exchangejjnposes upon 

him: "No, ^ou'have to touch the LEFT^ar, not the RIGHT. ' Left/Rig^i^t.. See. 

That's rigl^^' "Yovt: Not' with a'pencil- Not with your finger. Anything ^ 

else Yes, That's o.k. Do it again." These topicalizihg examples show the 

way in which the teacher focuses on TOFlQ>aB the central Teattire of the 

exchaiige:* viz. -focvises on the relationship between what t^e teacher said in 

his instruc tions and what the student is doi^ i^ his performance , This 

: ^ [ — ~ ' '■ 7 ■ 

relationship^ between what's being said in onje moment and what's being done 

or '•said in the next Is the pragmatic meaning of SITUATED TOPIC and topicalizing- 

That is,' topic sequencing activities by inter^ctants must be made, to be 

spoivtaneous through the engineering of . transactional involvement irt the 
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exc^tiange. This is the authentic, me cining of creativ^^^-ession , i.e:, 
unresH^ricted emergence. The instructional exchange specificity provide 

for hooks that will connect the individual learfier to. the target setting or 
the so-called new linguistic-cultural milieu. These "hooks" are pre-conditions , 
for persbnal involvement in the ^new milieu:, without them th\^ act of disposition 
has no grotind upon which to materialize, and thus, a substitute comes upon the 
scen6: the simulated speech of language learners who are victims 6f the . 
technological credo. 

What are these "hooks" that connect the individual- to the setting? Like 
earth that cbnnects the plant to food, imaginings form the ground or the medium 
that connects the individual to culture. Encultaration, sox: ialization , and 
asslmilaL-iori .i_ro^ ijusj. i ^uj. ioria 1 ij'.c(i_j[)row^^^ 

of the regulars in a social locale . • To be educated moans Lo bo able to imaqino 
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particular sit\iations and outcomes ( se.e •'denouement") according to recognized 
* standards- This allows law and order, pla^gn^^n^/ and empathic communication, 

among other things that constitute our socialized lives. I - " 

The standardizati on, of imaginings is an^ institutional applicatr^JT^ social 
ei^gineering serving the-^asic functions of group life^. . The ^opicalization * 
work of individuals in interactipn in such social settings are therefore 

- \' i V ■ . • ^ ■ . 

regularized and conventionalized as reflected in current oews^^daily tppics. 



classic themes, skits, and stories. All of which allows ethnicit;y its full 
Variegated dimensionality. ^ . - ^ ^ 

But none of this is available to a foreigner ccftning into' the group: ^how 
are these kept from him? How are, they to be made available to him?. The 
^ technological cr§do in J.anguage teaching has been .the first to fill the gap 
generate^d by the phenofi^non of being foreign . The next phase that will .succeed 
that first attempt is, acbording to our proposal, a natural rather than an" 
artificial connection to be wrought between the foreigner and the target ^ 
setting. We call this a posturing . ' 

A cautious note must be made here in view of the fact that there is a ' 

noticeable trend in recent writings to misinterpret' the notiooi of trans- 
« ' - >^ 

^ a , , , i . 

actionalism, that^is, the managing of transactional involvements Transactional 

involvement is to be seen objectively as a functional posturing on the part of 

the intepractants and serving to evoke standardized imaginings which give rise 

. ■•' ' • I • - 

to or occasion spontanecjUs topicalizing. It does >not refer tc^ psychologizing ' 
involvements . Because of the seriousness of this issue, it should^^^ dealt 
with in full. 



^ . * 7/< Thfe Three' Forces' in Language Teaching 1 

Lariguage teaclxing as a qontemporary^ profession sees itself as dependent 
upo^ the notion a- linguistic corpus ofr^terials to be taughtf Let 'us 
refer to 'this^lposltion as the linguistic approach to languk^V^e aching. ' jtt 
is'the ^rfet forg|e., 3;^^anguage predagogy today, ^otli "FL"- and "Esii," Though 
there are nun^erous ^ifidjbhods employed in various school contexts an<3 programs,^ 
aeve:^theless all of these share the common orientation towards viewing 
language teaching in terms of a graded and T)re-^fjcned linguistic corpu^-^')?ased 
on contrastive* analyses.. ^ A 

/ . ' : ■ ■ - .. V .X .. . ^ - 

-The second fqrce in language teaching has been pedagogy o r th^principles 
<yf learn:^ng .\.jlere, the .language teacher orients his instructiorial-^xchangesr 
according to pedagogical principles haridetj, down from e4ucate£onal psychology 
cognitive learning theories of transfer, reinforceijfent , and habit. Whereas 
in the first force we thii^k^ofji^S/Of linguists like Boaz, Sabir, BlOomfield, 
Hockett, Pike, and Fries, in the second force, we think of namJs «ft educational 
philosophy^OTd pedagogy -like Dewey, William James, Thorndike, I^iaget, and 
Skinner. Thus, the linguistic corpus technically "seque nced in 



the best le arning 

' 'n ' 



modalities constitute the twin forces that have bee n guiding the- destiny of 
Ictngylage teaching since the 1940'? . » 

The past two or thr^e years have seen the emergence of a ^new fW^ee' in 
langugae pedagogy. This third force parallels the development of Humanistic 
Psychology since the 1930' s, itself a third fbrce in psychology, which Has ^ 
ari,se»rjr;'l^''' a counterpoint to the twin farces of Freudian psychoanalysis, and- 
Beh^vidrism." In psychology, the first force Iwas Nprovided by Freud s 
>fluential writings in psychoanalysis. These form the heart of contemporary 
.psychodynamic theories of personality and adjustment. The second force emerged 
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as. the philosophy of Behavio^sm which • influenced both j^sychology and ^ 
linguistics. Freudian psychodyna^cs and behaviorism were explicitly ' ; 
chayenged by the Humanistic Revolution which has flourisheiS in psychology 

for morfe thaiv a decade linder the self-assertive and educationally agg^essive-^ 

■ ' - * . . • ^ ^ ' . 

epithet^ of The Third Fdrce? -^ The, third force names most frequently talked 

about in education are Masl#w and Rbgers. ^ , • 

In the language teaching^field, Earl W. Stevick has serVed as-n3ort qf ' - 

a spd^^man for the third force psychologists, introducing Humanistically 



\ 



orienteid methods of teaching a foreign langui^e. In his recent book, Memory; 
Meaning, and Method: Some Psychological- Perspectives on Language Learning 
KNewbu^^r Hous^, 1976) Stevick re-interpi^ets the language teaching task, 
shifting^ focu^ from the corpus to be taught and the methods of sequencing 
and presentation, to the psychological climate cffs^e-<:^assroom interaction 
se^fetiag^He draws/upon the psychological' credos and styles of the Human isti'c^N^ 
Third Force- th/ "T.A. " or Transactional Analysis developedy^y Eric Berne 
and Harris; Counseling Language Teaching as developed by Curran; Community ^ 
Language Teaphi/C the Silent Way developed by Gattegno (see,- Stevick' s review \ 



* of oUt^ok in'MLJ, December 1975; and feviews in TESOL Newsletter by Jenny 
Bardin, April igj^-and June 1976;' and the 'report by Day, Blatchford, and 
Berkowitz, also in the Jvme, 1976 issue of TESOL Newsletter )- 

Stevick includes in this group our own Transactiorfal^Engineering ^proach 
to language teaching, as presented in an initial form in our book. The' CoSTt^xt . 
of Foreing Langugae Teaching (Newbury House, 1974; see review comments by 
Stevick, 1976, 19¥5; and Eskey, 1976). . ^ ^ ' . 

1 W^ish now to clarify some basi^ differences between the psycho^logical 
formulations of the third force in 'language teaching, as presented by Stevick 
and some reviewers, on' the one -hand, and' on, the other^ur own philosophy of 



trcinsactional engineering. * ^ 

1 ^ 19' . A 
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J \ It isv the case that the transactional engineering approach belongs to 
a "third force" in Icingxiage teaching in that it shifts the focus away from a 

■■i . ^ ■ .'• i . ■ . . 

linguistic corpus and away from issues of habit formation, motivation and 



itbroation. There is a new focps to be maintained by the language teacher 
ivolvxng interaction, transact j.on, situation, and topicalization , , Thus, 
there appears to be a».shared interest in this third force, a trcinsactionalism 



that emerges as a ^focus on the relationship between teacher cind pupils, rathis 



than on the achievement of disc/ete objective^ according to pre-d^ii^ed ^/ ^ 



Schedules. But this shared fdcus betweeri the transactional engi^^in^^iy 



are 



approach and the psychological approaches of the HUmanistixjJ^ro] 

■ ■ - \ ■ ■ '■■ 'mm%.r.^^^ 

concretized different areas of relationship ax^ ^^^w^c^f^pfd^^ 
interpretive frameworks- ' ■ -^^^^0J^-yr^'9{H 

We present in Table 1 a list of the major premi^^i^c^^^e Huxaanistic 

approach and orientation under the descriptive terro of ; "iQie Psychiatric ^ 

■ ■ ■ Air' ' 



Approach to Language Te aching ."V . This is to^be contr^^ed\wit*h the remaining 



portions of Table 1/ where we list the major pr^aisi^^»fe of the three historical 
fprces in langiiage ^teatjhing- Inspection of the table cle^rlyL^-re^als th^ 
tri-partite or trigrammatic nature of language teaching: 

(a) tlfflp scientific aspect that 'treats lar^^age as possessing, a natural 
nomenclature — the first foirce of structuralism in language teaching; 

(b) the educat aspect that treats language learning as a prbbJLem, and 
deSi^s operational solutions for language iristruction-'^^^tlife ^econd 

» ^ force of f^mctionalism ini pedagdgy; artd 

(c) the third fdr^e of t^nsactionalism v^icl)^ is the performative aspect 
/ that -treats language teaching as the Engineering of situational. 

involvements. , ' ^ «^ ^ 
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8. The Pathological View on the Language Learner 
It is in this third aspect that the psychiatric 'approach introjec€s the 
Lstiirtttn^^ise laments of the pat/iological view on the language le^arner. We 
jStirongly f ^1 th^ psychologizing, counseling, and psychotherapy ought to be 
^.out of the .classroom !. It is a specialization and a distraction totally 
>levant to language teacHing. No shred of evidence exists that language' 
learners are secretly and subconsciously animated "inside the head" by blocks , 
dependencies, deep affects , unconscious clashes, value confusions, under- the- 
surface learnings, ego, assertions needs, regressive states, humiliation, and 

so on. ^et the^? psychic pathological constructions ^tnay be "in the head" of 

. ■.. . * 
a psychologizing language teacher, in the sense that he may talk to gimself 

aUbout silch constructions ("cognitive processes") and re-interpret every move' 

.^of the learner in terms dictated by these fanciful constructions ^ Further,^ 

i^oup of such minded individuals may gather and discuss their experiences in 

the terms that were pre-established by these psychologizing constructions. 

'They ^re led naturally to topicalize jointly in these t^rms and evolve a 

^Specialized register used f^llo^rs and a new membership. ^Unfortunately, 

however, socio-political opportunities and unpredictable circumstances may 

catapult such a group into a position of influence thereby dictating procedures 

that become institut[ionalized an^ put into routine practice* At that point 

the environment; of the learner .is psychologized and he . now has to deal with 

■ / 

distracting and of^ten unpl^s^t exchanges. ' 

Instead, JL have available .clear alternatives in the management of ^ 
situational involvements of the language learner . " One such alternative is the 
orientation we talk about under the title of "the transactional engineering 
approach to 'language teaching." This orientation avoids the psychologizing 
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register and sets the 'siibject' "matter of the Icinguage course -as being the 
study of talk , Specia'lizations^^^i^fr^Fie /Study of Talk may be drawn along 
ethnicity lines, that is^ geo-political and national-historical zones 6f 
"^**'*"^^S5ian groups- The language teache^^s fundamentally as ^informant : he ift- 
fontis the language learners' concerning the tajLking habits to be noticed 
and' found in a partftLculaf geo-political, locale- The language learner is 
fundamentally^ a ^preigner ; he informs himself concerning the teljcing 
habits of the^ teacher-informant- Therefore, language learning Xyhether ' 
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first or second, modern of classic, related or unrelated, is fvindamen tally 
an ethnographic task - And language teaching is thus essentially the class- 
room engineering of situational involvements> Throug|ji these involvements 
the language lea«rner gets informed concerning the referents of the new/ talk- 



ing events - The language teacher is the transactional engineer- ...His exper- 
tise and specialized skills lie in mounting interactions between h,im and 
the group of students that engage the participants' attention and focus. 
This transactional engagement must be situationally produced so that the 
topic ^of tj^t^talk is made the focus of the interaction- Without this 
correspondence between ,ongoing interaction and ongoing talk, the exchange 
fails to represent sufficient practice to develop the ability to produce 
. spontcineous talk- This comes only through experiential involvement in a 

real setting or situational engagement- ( ' >^ 

We would like to outline some specific applications of the orientation 
that views talk as the*sub3ect matter, of the language course- Please note 
that these illustrations are not offered as a method of instruction, but ' 
ratlu*r, as an orioiit at.iciri t Mu> lanquacjo toachor vcri^U) mi (|h t "^wi To ovolv<* 

- \ ^ ■ 

such methods on his own. Note, too, 'that oiily .sucni ido.is and prcicodurc.\s. 

■ ■ \ ■ " 
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are intr<^duced that are in the public )cnc««rledge domain. In this way we 
avoid tlie dreary call for more research, and -wore study, 

9. The Six Phases Learning toM^lk 

. -Y^^ — ^ ■ ■ 

Imagine breaking up the act,ivxty ;Df language learning into six phases^ 
Every instructional unit at any level of complexity cind in any modality 
or zone thus tales theSe six phases to complete itself. These six steps 
caiy be defined as ethnodynamic stages of evolution in the adoption of any 
interact^^ional skill. In the language learning classroom and in the world 

* of language, study the studer\t^ , are veritable foreigners. Their task is to 
ccjpy ah informant who represents the talking practices of some grojU5> in 
some locale somewhere. This task of learning to impersonate a regulcir of 
somewhere, else can be pragmatically flealt with in six natural ethnodynamic 

^Q^ases of evolution. To wit: (re^r to Table 2 for \Lllus€rati6ns) 

Phase I ^ ^ • . ; 



The first evolutionary movement in the acquisition of an ethnically 
foreign inte^ction skill can be titled Re-Enculturation . The learning task 
consists of establishing the availability of primary situational units. In 
other words, the for^inger is attempting to. be informed (concerning the' notice 
ables of a situation. What do regulars notice in particular sitations that 
are transactibnally routine on their "daily roiand? For instance, do. they 
natice the sex and age of the-talker? Are there interactional situations 
in which ..emotional tone ;Ls topicalized, while in others they are avoideS^? 



What is the range g£ rhythm in talk as practiced by the regulars? What does 



it feel like to imitate these? We present in Table 2 a range of skills tha;t 



evolve during the re-^enculturation phase of ' Icinguage learning. Each entry 

represents a situational nvodality to be focused on by the learner. They 

( ^ r . ' ■ ^ 

represent situational units to be differentiated . The technique of acquisi- 

tion invol^s doing a functional discriminant^ analysis- — ^by the learner him- 

self, , ' , V . 

In some circumstauices, aJA. or" most of these can be evolved by the learn- 

er himself by listening to on--going talk b^' regulars as an observer or 

witness. He is to imagine, mere^y^ imagine, what's going on. Tape recordings 

cmd. ,t ran scripts of conversations are al^ useful for this purpose. In some 

cases the teacher* and assistants may be able to speed up the process of re- 

enculturation by signalling and marking differentiations to be made and 

information to be noted, - 

' % ^ 

Phase il 

The second evolutionary movement in the acquisition of an e'thni easily 
foreign interactionSskill ^Cctn be titled Re-Socialization , The learning task 
consists of establishing the availibility of exchange units . The sum total 
of rinteraction skills in a particular group ^nay be called.the group's display 
repertoire , ^ In other words, the foreinger is attempting to acquire particular 
technique^J' of initiating moves, and responding to moves initiated by a regular 
TSiese interactional procedures are standard operating routines on the daily 
round of a regular in his locale. The teacher ^d others who act in the role 
of informants engage the leaj^ers in interactions and guide them through 
sequenced exchamges by enacting and re-^engaging, somewhat like w6 would 
^ordinarily when teaching someone how to play Mon,/eJpoly, or coaching a child 
in cutting up vegetables. 
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It' should be emphasized that the interactionai practice must^ proceed^ 
within situational units - The Reamer must first be engaged in" a routine 
situational pos-ition,- i.e., given 'an appropriate talker role in, the exchange 
wi-th the informant- Only then can practiice and repetity-on cumulate in the 

acquisition ,of a display repertoire that gets-^elic^ted spontaneously in 

\ > 

sJ.tuational involvements at talk. ' ^ ■ 



Phaj^e III 

^ The third evolutionary moveirtent in the acquisition of cin ethnically 
foreign interaction skill can be titled Re-Assiiftilation , The learning 
task consists of establishing the availibility of standard {)redications 
in given situations . The learner must come to be inf<^rmed concerning the 
range of appropriate references in given situational positions- The teacher 
and assistant- informants must perform as regulars might and cover a wxde 
r2Uige of situational positions, areas, topics, and issues - 

It should be emphasized that language related activities and language 
practice actiyities are both necessary in helping ^the lcinguage learner 
become informed concerning the range of situationally appropriate predica- 
tions. * Let the student^ be responsible for his own Cultural and Topical 

X - ^ 

Card Index File; let the teacher be responsible for engineering a cumulative- 
ly expcinding range of situational involvements; and let both parties be 
responsible for the smoothness an(^ efficiency of the joint outcome. Incident- 
ally, student files accumulating from stu^€nts' w^rk on particular language 
or locales may be a useful by-product <yp the language teaching enterprise - 
Such Language Learning Area Files constitute an excellent data bank for 
culturological investigations • in history , psychobiology, ethnography. 
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dramaturgy, and metaphysics. In these terms, the language course assumes 

/ ' ■ . , . 

a pi\>otal role in the curriculum at all levels of education, xjre-af firming 



a focus from which it h^ departed, namely, the sub.jiect ma^iter of talk. 

Phase IV ^ / * > • . . / 

Tfie fourth movement in the -evol^i^onary derivation "o| a newly acquired 
ethnig^l^y foreign interaction skill can be titled/ Re-Standardizing 
Hnaqinings\ The learning task consists of L tablishi^nq the availibility of. 
imaginings ■ according to stiutatibnally occasioned conten tion points. -ltote= 
that the fourth phase is the first time that\we enccAinter the notion of a 
situated display , i.e., a response on th^ parV^l^e "learner that has not 
.been pre-arranged or pre-defined by the instructional frame of "practice/ 
exchanges." In other words) the first three phases , Re-enculturation, 
He-socialization, and Re-assimilation, are para-instructional activities 
in the study of talk . They form a trigram that locates the language learner 
Into the position; of acquiring new talking skills. 

Thus, with the- evolution of the fourth phase, there is a distinct 
gap to be jumped by the language learner. He must move from a 'primary 
para-instructional focus of talk to a new position of engagement with 
the teacher-informant. ^ Now the interactions must have a point ' Until 
now the interactional focus between teacher and students was instructional 
and revolved around the theme of how to inform (i.e. teacher-informant) 
and how to get informed (i.e., student-inveStigator) . Now there is the 
added requirement that the interactions also count as social episodes of 
talk, a nd not merely ag instructio nal episodes about talk. 
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^ The jump from para-- instructional activities about talk to performing 
- " f ■ "■"«.■•: 
/ act\ial! episodes of talk is dependent upon the learner's interest in having 
; ^ ■ • - y 

- an exchange of talk with someone. This is a conditional imperative for 
^ language t^aqhing : ' spontaneous talk . i.e., the natural talk of regulars 
. in a locale., is always conditional upon the talker's involvemen t in a 
dramatized iii^rsonation_ > Such an involvement occasions standardized 
imaginings; tliese are, roughly speaking, what regulars might imagifte in ^ 
particular>)situatioris. Alternately, one may say that regulars in a locale 
have a pool of recognizable arguments relating to a situation. One 
might call these "background understandings" or "social pragmatics" or 
"shared cultural premisesVor "reinforcement contingency practices. "^ In 
any case, the language teacher must act here as. an informant with a real ^ 
identity, a rejgular that is not piferely a repr esentive but a spokesman as 
well . The instructional transactions now take in the personal stereotypes 
of identity, charcter, rhetoric, and. dr.ama. Now the language _learner 

^ acquires 'a new reputation as a talker. He engages in talking episodes 
with others and "no matter how simple or crude these may beT they are full- 
fledged. Each- further exchange cumulates into an impression of charcter 
type: how the talker is involved? what he asserts and -what he pre-supposes 
about what's going on. . . ° 

.A caution is in order: As Bloomfield (1942) wisely advised, progress 
must be speedy in language learning for it to be practical; the student 
must practice and overlearn, especially in the beg-inning phases. Forgetting 
■ is to be kept at a' minimum through daily overlearning so as ^to allow the 
learner to focus on interactional involvements rather than on recall and 

•< m.Mnoi-Y. •■•IM.,.' t.virh.T ,<..«.-. t < •omim.iu < -a t".- tHis f.-u-t to t.lK- l,.-qi niu-r _..n.l . i niu .'^ 
on JLtM r.iti f icatioii tJn;5Hiyji_j;>f;j-J_t^^^^ • ' 



Phase V 

The fifth movement in the evolutionary derivation of a newly acquired 
foreigxr interaction skill can be titled "Re-Stagings." We tise the term 
register modalities to refer to the availability of appropriate modulations 
of display sequences in several channels of talking activity: face-to-face 
co-presence; reconstiructing events from transcript segments; the varieties 
of interior dialogue; and literacy. These examples bring to mind the varieties 
of speech forms and exchange sequences that ordinarily occur on the daily 
round of regulars in a locale. Helping students re-stage transactional 
exchanges to another channel modality involves teacher skills that are at 
once difficult but most rewarding,. It takes children many yeai^of \ 
socialization to learn how to restage sequenced presentations in talk. For 
example/ it can be observed that children will recoiont a happening to various 
Others, over and over again, re-enacting the same modalities of involvement 
every time, as If for the first. -Older children, in contrast, will approximate 
the adult pattern in which recoimtings are re-staged in succeending instances - 
In fact, we tend to create a distinct difference between a. story of fiction, 
^x^r a joke, which are' recite<i^rati>^r than told, and personal accounts, which 
are supposed to be told rathe^- than .recited- \ 

These differences in the pattern of re-stag£ngs are normativ e practices 
in h locale and derive from ethnicity or group membership .. In locales where 
the staging of an accoiont.is iflstitutionalized, various particular normative 
prescriptions sanction the manner of presentation; this is the o^e in«^ legal 
litigation where witnesses go through rehearsals with lawyers prior to 
testimony, ^and it is also routine for public deliveries whe-re speakers or 
lecturers go through prior rehearsals. - On the daily round, indivtduals have 
the opportimity of institutionalizing themselves or their reputation as a 
story teller , and those who have confessed to it, have declared that they "gd^ 
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through many private rehearsals and practicings, which thei^ restagirigs 
admirably justify. 
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Phase VI 



oaie sixth and final evolutibnary movement in the acquisition of an 
ethnically foreign interaction skill can be title XRe-Libe rating Expression . 
The learning task consists of operationalizing ordinary talk as a routine 
skill. >i|tsocial relations on the daily round do not allow time-dut. Everything 
^ counts. There^is no time or place outside the reach of pre-established 
practices. Hence the ordinary requirements on the daily round includes the 
unproblematic use of talk as a permanent personal possessive- In the world 
of relationships, the dyijfamics of talk is as concrete as the dynamics of ^ 
lajtion is in the world of heavenly bodies. 

"The sixth phases of talk in language teaching" is a pedagogic conception 
that we h^ve evolved from our work in educational psycholinguistics and xn 
ethnosemantics ( s^eiTj^obovits and Gordon, Notes on Ethnosemantics , 1975; 1976). 
This application is not offered as a method of teaching but rather as an 
orientation towards the teaching^of talk in our schools. In summary, our 
pro^sal involves the extension of language teaching to cover a pivotal 
are\in education; this is, the role and function of talk in everyday life. 
In th\s sense, our proposal is trans actionalist and pulls in line with the 
Third Force and the Age of Aqxiarius. 

However, it id most important, we feel, to draw attention to the specific 
exclusion from this proposal of an involvement with psych ologizing. The 
language teacher can have a unique role in the curriculum, the role of ^ 
applied social scientist. His expertise on the role and function of talk 



places him in a special position to objectify relatior^hip , interaction, 
standardization, r^-tualizing, intellectualizing, and so on. The langviage 
teacher 'is the informant of ethnicity information:' he has a presentational 
framework for culture, tradition, etltnio- character, and human drama. Through 
this motivation and persistent orientation to present the natural social 
history of a group, the language teacher becomes for the- language leamer"-a 
source of information about natural history,, about the c(Smponents of interaction 
about itie situational dynamics of a conversational exchange, about the way 
style affects identity, about reconstructing stage directions through the 
analysis of /segments of talk, and so on. These skills would be precisely 
the kind we would pis for a laboratory course in applied social science. 
Thus, without realizing it, the language teacher is s itting on a veritable 
power house education laboratory m social science . 

To grasp that realization within pragmatic limits, the language teacher 
needs a specific rationale for orienting him towards that goal and keep 
him from falling into the distractions o^psychologizings . For this purpose, 
we are offering -some specific proposals for treating talk as subject-matter 
of study in the language course, whether native or foreign, early or later. 
. The-WSosal in Table 2 views the study of taUc from the point of view of 
necessary phases of evolution in the overall socialization of an individual 
in our society. Thus, Phase VI is j^e final or culminating movement of 
socialized talk; that is, it is the ordinary competence required for the 
routine. execution of tasks on our daily round. There is nothing magical 
about suli a list. It needs no furthfer experimental research. is a 

recall list .' This is the phase of liberated expression, of spontaneous talk 
that is contained by some motive, strategy, or pre feronco. U- 
once personal and strictly functional. . \ 
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• Phase VI is the cpiinterpqint to Phase I inasmuch as spc^taneous talk 

/ . , .^^ " 

is occasioned by th^ situational content- Together, these ;two movements 

. . ■ ^• . , ■ r V^' • (r 

mark the boundaries the t^lkjh'g experience. Phases II and V are in a 

• ' ;/ . ' ' 

similar coinplementary position; | interagt^ve skills (11^) form the ground 

for executing staged interventions (V) . ° Finally, Phases III and IV stand - 

in the con^ementary relationship that information starts ^is-a-vis argument: 

info3±iat4cm needed for/Copicalizing not bec6me topic until it is made 

into am aifcrguitient . And. to do this, th6 person must be involved in a situation, 

hooked to a setting- In that case, having to say ^Something becomes an actv^lity 

within a drcunatized event. This proposal can be schematized in the shape of 

a horseshoe magnet standing on its two ends: 




The full movement of learning to talk (native or foreign) goes through 
six natural evolutionaury phases. This is k^nown as a hexagrammatic system 
(see NES, 1976). It is made up of two coitiplementary trigrcuns. The first 
trigrcun is practice talk during which the learner e^cqui res basic skills of 
differentiating ordinary situational coitigponents, and practices interactive 
sequences while storing whole new sets of information about the practices 
of some group. We have caLLled these three processes Re-En culturation 
(Phase I), Re-SocicLLization (II), and Re-i\ssimilation (III). Note that 
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Practice-T2dk is part of learning to talk. In the home, we perform practice- 
tallc with children whenever we address them as adult-instructors. In the 
classroom^ exchan.ges always operate within two independent limits or frames: 
^ the limits of a partjiculeft: exchange within a les^son (e.g. teacher talks to 
Rex amd then to Bud) , and the limits of, a particular lesson-hour of day. The 
frames of the hour or day are engineered outside the classroom, Th^ frames 
of exchanges within the hour are engineered by the teacher. The language 
j teacher as transactional engineer sets-up the instructional frames tjhat 
cohtadn the talking exchairges in the classroom. This is iccomplisned through 
^aurtifiil management of the student 's, involvement. We have given a nuirap^r of 
.illustrations of techniques for engaging students in interactions through 
mimicryr repetition, special emphasis, and other forms of practice exchanges* 

What makes these practice-exchanges different from real talk is their 
primary focus pn talk about talk rather than a focus on talk as performance. 
In other words, the student is, at this stage--<^ Evolution, preoccupied with 
learning father than with talking . Excellent; Let him be. ,But don't be 
too patient about it.* The practice talk 'period must be intense, short, and 
preoccu^jying. Insist on that in your student and supervisor contracts. 

No doubt th6 student mi^t wish to prolono^^itiie practice-talk period, 

if for no other reason than tnkt 6ne tends qul.te naturally to become involved 
* ■ ■ * 

in such exdercises and activities, treating them as projects in their own 

right. This ig 'totally legitimate and to the advantage of everyone . At the 

Scune time, euid without interfering with these on-going pro:3ects, the lanqxiaqe 

teacher must see '^o it that the students quickly normalize their interactions 

j y ■ * ^ ' ■ 

with each other ./ This means that he must coach them to observe, appropriate 

/ ' 

access rituals in all the^ modalities of relationship and topicalization. 

■» 

Through these observations, the practice-talk stage rvms itself out wherever 
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mastery of repertoire becomes spontaneous*! 

Clearly, mastety be differential depending on learner's focus 

^and differential involvement, just as may be noted in the diWer6ntial skills 
characterizing siblings growing up' in one family. Therefore, there »ls no 
period in the language learning phases during which only one phase is 'c^erative . 
Typically and naturally all six phases or movements are present all the time 
but in different zones and areas of performance. We do not advj.se treating 
these phases as abstractions and imposing them as separated by "levels" or 
''periods of study . " Instead^ the teacher facilitates progression in what-, 
ever direction the learner takes within the framework proposed in Table 2. 
there is a naturll balancing dialectic in learning and it is to one's advantag^ 
to move in those directions. It is only necessary to maintain a p re-established 
progressive channeling that validly moves towards accepted criteria. 



J 
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Footnotes 



^ It is not by mere coincidence, therefore, that th6 orientation V^^^^^se 

for teaching talk as s\abject matter is the same we use in our coiaJ^^^^ 

Social PsycihoJ.ogy at the University of Hawaii^ both undergraduate ^ 
graduate* 
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TABLE 1 



r HISTORICAL FORCES IN LANGUAGE TEACHING SIN CE THE 1940 ' s 

THE SECOND FORCE 



THE FIRST FORCE 



THE THIRD FORCE 



STROfcTURALISM 
THE WHAT OF LT 



FUNCTIONALISM 
THE HOW OF LT 



TRANSAOTIONALISM ~ 
THE WHEREFORE OF LT 



lin^istic corpus 
contrastive analysis 
error analysis 
grammar 
vocabulary 
nnorphology 
semantics 
phonology 
comparative 
sociolingijistics 
transformations 
paralinguistics 
bilingualishi 
language testing ^: 
level ^ . "f 

aui'thologies 
cultural checklist* 
tremslation g 
reading J 
practice dialOTues 
recitations ^ .• 
dictation 
singing 

^ drama 

lauigu'age -related 

activities 
travel .\ 
corr^spondence 
universalism 
internationalism 
\ 



sequencing 

psycholinguistics 

transfer 

pattern practice 

re in for cement 

frequency 

salience 

aptitude 

motivation 

attitude 

cognitive learning 

theory 
audiolingualism 
biculturalism 
commun i c at i ve 

competence 
progreuraned 

instruction 
bilingual education 
behavioral objectives 
accelerating cognitive 

development 
Standard English 



/ 



intelligence testing 
literacy 
individuali zed 

instruction 
compensatory programs 
cross-cultural differences 
alienation 
learning to learn 



situation 
relationship 
trcinsactional exchange 
standardized imaginings 

performeince modality 



enactment 
ro^e type 
authentic tjalk 
personal involvement 



interactional rhythm 

membership practices 
liberated expression 
display repertoire 
instructional register 
school talk 

learning to talk about 

talk • 
transactional engineering 
access rituals 
e thnos emati cs 
e thnodynami cs 
analysis of transcripts 
cataloguing practices 
glossaries 
indexing of text 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 



THE Second force 



THE THIRD FORCE 



j^sychiatric Approach specializes and crosses here 
from the Second to the Third Force 



blocks to learning 
classroom interactions 
classroom psychological 

climate 
teacher-pupil conflict 

encounter groups 
communication workshops 
EST? YOGA 



value confusions in our 

classrooms 
under-the-surface learning 
regressipn to child-like 

trust between teacher- 
student 
Ego assertion-needs of 

learner 
deep personal investment 
quality of learning 

relationship • ' 
creative affiliation 

between teacher-learner 
trust/empathy/sensitivity/ 

love 

unconscious resistcince 
suggest^ology/authority/ 

hypnosis ^ 
Whole-Person Learning 
T.A. or Transactional 

Analysis and Game Theory 
Commvinity Language Learning 
The Silent Way 
Counseling Learning 



TABLE 2 

"part As The six Phages, of Talk in Language Teaching 



1 



I The Differentiation of Situational Units tfhrough Re-Enculturation 

II The Practice of Interactional Routines through Re-Sqgialization 

III The i^ccuEiulation of Ethnicity In-ffemation through Rer-Assimilation ^ 

IV -The Enactment of Situated' Exchcinires through Re-Standardizing Imaginings 

V The Management of Episodal Exchcin^es and Communicative Acts through 
Re-Stagings 

VI The Operational Execution of Ordinary Talk Jbhrough Re-Liberating^ 
Expression ' ' . 

( Note : Dp not read "Phases" as ."levels"~see text.) ^ 



. ^ Part B: Illustrative Activities Within Phase I • ' 

Illustrations of SITUATIONAL MODALITIES are: 

A. Age/Sex Categories of Participcints: Men, Women, Children - Voices' 



The Aode of Talk: Reading, Recocting, Instructing, Spontaneous 
y b pialogue * 

C. The Mode of Interactipn: Interview, Peer Dialogue 

D. The Circumstances of Talk: Normalcy^ vs. Crisis 

E/ Emotional-tone Identifications: Laughteg:, Crying, Shouting, 

Whispering 

F. Awareness Interactional Rhythm: Start and End of Exchange, 



Teinpo Switch,, Intensity Switch^ ^ 



Role Switch ( ^ 



G. RDle Identifications: Talker vs. ListeTmer, Initiator vs. I^spoiider 

H. Recognition of Enactment Types: Intensity of Involvement, Enthu-' 

siasm,^ Hesitations, Disagreeing, 
Ignoring, Being in Pain, Self- 
' Assuredness 



TABLET 2 K^ontinued) 



Notes on Techniques: (1) The primary units of differentiation are to be 
acquired as functional discriminant analysis skills through mere imagining- 
(2) Student is to listen to taped exchanges of talk cuid read transcripts 
thereof. (3) He must . attempt to reconstruct stage directions therein by 
iiaagining the on-going events and exchanges of the taped participants- (4) 
Student is to' later make use of teacher-as-informant and other assistants 
for active investigation and expansion of his understandj.ng of the taped 
events ■ ' ^ 



Part C: Illustrative Activities Within Phase II 
■ ■ 1 ^ 



Illustrations of INTERACTIVE MODALITIES are: ^ ^ ^ - 

' ■■■ ^ 

A. Practicing Initiating Exchanges: Body Posturing, Facial Expressive- 

ness r Voice Range and Adjustment, 
Greetings , ^'Qiiestions , Requests , , 
Directions 

B. Practicing Ending Exchanger Leav§. Taking Routines, ^^opic Insertion 

Routines, Ke-cycling Routines 

C. Practicing Maintaining Exchanges: . Commenting, Legitimi^i^r^g, Re- 

cycling 'a Topic That has been 
interrupted. Re-starting .a turn 
^' That has Ijeen Interrupted, Topic . 

Switch Idioms cind Routines ■ 

Notes on Techniques : (1) The primary \inits of display repertoire are to be 
acquired throligh the practice of interactive skills framed within the instruc- 
tional exchange. (2) Teacher is to be directive and umairibiguous , repetitive 
apd patient, using an approach appropriate in coaching. (3) Overleaming 
is cin essential component of meis^Jze^. (4) Teacher style is to be expansive 
and redundauit so as to allcp^r earsy copying or modelling. However, the teach- 
er's directiveness should oe focused on prompting the sfcujien^t to respond 
rather than to roocfel for tWe sake of practice. ' ' 



Part D: Illustrative Activities Within Phase III * , 

llli^^trations of TOPICALIZATION MODALITIES are: 

A- Identifying Cataloguing-practices : Locale-Specified Noticeables 

, Th^t are Standard for Regulars, 

. . • , Common Knowledge Tdpics of 

t5' Various Mem)3ership Grot^s 



TABLE 2 (Continued) 



B. 



Identifying Ethnicity Information: 



Access Rituals to Various 
Situations, Information on the 
Range of Activities on the Daily 
Round, or Appropriate Topics 
There, Information on National ^ 
Identity, Stereotypes, Self- 
, ' ' ' descriptions, and Value Symbols 

.Ota. 6n Techniques: ' (D The P^i-^y units of meaning 

i^^^tion processing, def in^d^y James "o^-^^^.^ „,„e up and keep a 
ii^^t actualities" (1968, pl 48) (2) ^tud ^^^^ ^ directed by specific 
index box or fil.» may be done as a J^^^ and aides must . 

i^ructions from teaci^r - aide- (3) ^ ^^^.^^es on the daily round) 

'^.^rvera-I^eTan^e^of Iftratfons , topics , issues, and areas. 




. o svmbolizing through Metaphor, Slogans, 
. C. Dramatizing Experience: ^^^^^^J „yth . . 

X^ersonating Participant Role: ^^J^^l ^^^,1] 
' ^ ■ Recalling Previously Mentioned 

Topics 

. Making an Exposition, Cons true t- 

p,-*»<iGntinq-an Argument, Maxmy cut r 
E Discussing: PresenT:iny ^ ^ 
ing a Narrative 

25^i^3SS/^;«- (2) Teacher is ^^/^^^^^^^^^fg^fe^the exchange 
^»ni-,l nued in^ " 'i^"ent is mainfestea _x 

right. , . • . 



TABLE 2 (Continued) 



Part Ft Illustrative Activities With in Phase V 

UlUStrationa of REGISTER MODALITIES are : 

w-«-o4«« Pacp Work- The Strategic use. of Access Rituals, Ritual 
A. Managing Face work. J^^^fy^^g j^l^tionship-intersection 

Moves, Play 

; b. Framing Rationalizations: reconstructing Stage Directions, Sele^- 
^, ». ricuu* y Versions of' Stylized Dramatizations 

\ 

' C Normalizing Int^ior Dialogue: Consciousness-Topic Domain Fragmen-. 
C. Normalizing 1115^ tation, Understanding-Argument 

Glossary 

Not- on Ta chniquaa: (1) The primary units of framing episodes in relatidn- 
sh!r«S t^^^fl^ct the choices of the student just as they reflect the 
sijlizS choices of the talk of regulars (see Erving Goffman's notion of 
"keying", 1974). 

Part G; illustrative Activities within Phase VI 
Illustrations. of PERFORMATIVE MODALITIES are: ' > 

■ A Reference to On-going Noticeables: Deixis and Pronominalization, ^ 

A. Reference 1:0 un yu y Giving and Following Directions, 

. - Performing Access' Rituals 

B. t^gltlMlzin, InTaractional. TOPIC Focus: J^.f^^^^'uiS'tyin,. 

Membership Recognition, 

. ^ Logicalizing, Topic Switch 

ing. Planning, Making Kecog 
nizable Allusions, Refer- 
ring to Prior Topics 

C. xntellecuallzin. Experience. ^^^^-^^'^ "^SJ^iS^S^of 

. through Spontaneous Explorations 

t in Performance Styles,. Ratifica- 
tion of Traditional Literary' Contact 
• Creative Enrichment of Topic Domains 

D. - Literacy: Reading as a Process of Textual Anjotation,^ Writing as a 
Process of Framed Presentations 



/ 



- ^ TABUS 2 (Completed) ^ 

> ■ . . / ' ^ ' ■ 

/ 

NDtes on Techniques ; (1) The. primary units of performative displays m 
situated talk count as particular moves authored by cin identified participant. 
It is the culmination of personal in the normalized evolution of identity 
and style. ' 

y ' ^ ■ . . • * 
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